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ORIGINS OP THE LUFTWAFFE SIS 


AND 


HISTORI OP ITS OPERATIONS IN THE WEST 


FOREWORD 








1. While the employment of radio as a means of military oonmunioation 
remained in its infancy during World War I, the German* already were ex- 
ploiting its capabilities as a source of intelligence, and for this pur- 
pose had developed a Signed Intelligence Service within the Amy. During 
the immediate post-war period, however, the servioe fell into decay , and 

it wats not until the years of the mid-twenties that it was reestablished 
within the Reiohswehr as an intelligence agency* 

2. Immediately following the establishment of the Luftwaffe in the 
year 1935, organisation of a Sigial Intelligence Servioe was undertaken 
by this Junior arm of the Wehmaoht, initial personnel, both military 
mid civilian , being dram largely from the SIS of the old Reiohswehr. . 

3. The t actios and technique of employment of the Luftwaffe SIS 


reached greatest development 


This wan not alone due to its 


facing a superior foe in the BAP and USAAF, whose expanding might and 
progressive refinement of tactical and strategio operations constantly 
taxed ita ingenuity, but also for the reason that, until the time of 
the Invasion at least , it enjoyed the advantage of fixed and vndistur bed 
installations, including internal oemunioation nets. Finally, and as 
the letter days Tpproaohed, the Luftwaffe SIS of the West withdrew to 

the Fatherland, and as the SAP played a most important role in the Reioh 


Defense organisation. 
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if* The record of ell these events and operations, compiled by for- 
mer members of the Luftwaffe SIS, all specialists of the Vest, is set 
forth in this volume* Technical details of these operations are exhaust- 
ively discussed in Vol« VII which follows. 
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J. G. SiiABOUKNE 
Colonel, Air Corps 
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Am early as the battle of Tannenberg In 1914, the SIS played an Im- 
portant role. At the time that Hindanburg, during the oourae of the bat- 
tle, was forced to issue an order from his oounand post to retreat, there 
was brought to him an intercepted message indicating that his adversary. 

General Samsanov, had ordered the Russians to withdraw, rffith this know- 

• • 
ledge in hand, Hindanburg countermanded the order for retreat and ordered 

an attack. The result was the annihilation of Samsanov' s arny. 

On the whole, however, the role of the SIS in Tor Id War I was a 

» 

modest one. The technique of those days did not yet permit a greater 

development. The oollapse of the German armies in the West in 1913, and 
the disarmament that followed it, meant the provisional end of the German 

SIS. / 

La 1924 the Reichswehr established new intercept stations which - 

were designated "fixed H-stations". These were located at Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Muenster, Breslau, Jueterbog, whioh was south of Berlin, and Koenigs- 
berg. (See Figure No. 1). These stations were subordinate to the crypto- 
graphic center (Chi-Stelle) in Berlin which, in turn, was directly sub- 
ordinate to the ministry of the Reichswehr. The seoreoy surrounding these 
% 

* 

» » 

stations was very great and their purpose was known to a minimum of officers 
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only* For administrative purposes these stations were assigied to the 
Wehrkreis headquarters of the area in which they were looated* 


2. Tasks 





The division of tasks was established on a geographical basis. 

From Munich were monitered Italy (including her colonies) , Jugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 
Stuttgart handled France (including her colonies) and Spain, while i'tuen- 
s ter dealt with Bngland, (including her colonies), and Dominions. The 
station in Koenigsberg intercepted Russian traffic, and that at Breslau 
monitered Polish, Russian, and Czechoslovakian communications. The 
station at Jueterbog had twioe the personnel of the other stations, and 

its oover wan directed by the oryptographic o enter (chi-Stelle) in Berlin. 

The areas being monitered were divided into three olasses according 
to their importance. A first class area had to be continuously watched, 
while second and third class areas were only monitored on occasion , accord- 
ing to the situation. The monitoring included the following types of 
radio traffic: army, air force, polioe, customs, railway and post office, 
and diplomatic. 

The Navy had its own SIS ("B-Stations") which limited itBelf ex- 

% 

clusively to the interception of naval and avi oonmercial shipping traffic 
of forei gi nations. 

It may perhaps seem strange that the domestic radio traffic of for- - 

e 

eign nations, such as police, railway, customs, eto. , should be given att- 
ention. However, the results served to indicate the internal political 
tenor of a country. 



3. Personnel 


The personnel of each intercept station consisted of: 
. 1 officer (ohief of station) 
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1 radio mechanic '. - . 

18-20 NCO’s and enlisted men 

6-8 civilian employees (interpreters, clerks, eto. ) 

In 1933 five technicians were added to the above personnel. 

These units had no tables of organisation of their om, their per- 
sotrnel being detached to them from signal battalions, and signal pla- 
toons of the Infantry, Cavalry, eto. It was only later, approximately 

* 

in 1932, that the fixed intercept stations received their om tables of 
• organisation, based an the above figures. 

Oily the finest end most experienced radio operators of the signal 
battalions and platoons were accepted as intercept operators. The chief 
of an intercept station, by having the support of the Reichswehr Ministry 
was certain always to receive the best qualified personnel. 


TOP SECRET 


4. Training 

The pre-requisite oode speed for training as an intercept operator 
was 23 words per minute. Moreover a good teohnioal knowledge of radio 
was required. 

These conditions being met, the training began. It involved at 
least 2-3 hours daily of monitoring. This was so that an endurance in 
listening might be attained. There was also instruction in the reoog- 
niticn of all types of traffio (any, air force, naval, police, eto.), 
regardless of nationality. Thereby the greatest proficiency in recog- 
nition of traffio while searching was attained. It was also possible 
to transfer personnel from one station to mother, where the occasion 
dammdad, for example to listen to the maneuvers of a foreign arny. 

After several weeks the student was put a "double-banking". Cbly 
after he attained complete confidence and mastery md had passed an 
» h. Ulml to .It m » •!<*>•! “ d thu. h. kw « 
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full -fledged intercept operator. If he proved unfit he was sent back 

to his unit. After this training he took a course in direct ion-finding 
which consisted of practical D/F-ing and the necessary instruction In the 
technicalities of the apparatus. 

In addition to their mission as intercept and D/F-operators the per- 
sonnel was continually given courses in evaluation (this included the 

m 

evaluation of preambles of messages, D/F-bearings , and the contents of 
messages). Thereby the goad, that every intercept operator be at the 
same time an evaluator, was reached. In this way he could follow his 
task olosely and was more interested in it. The best operators, in the 
course of time, beoame evaluators. This was especially useful, since the 
evaluator then appreciated the difficulties of the intercept operator 
and oould check all doubtful points. 





5. Method of Operation 

The material intercepted daily was studied by the traffic analysis 
section , bearings obtained on the stations involved, and the results 
incorporated into a daily traffic analysis report ( "N . B* -Meldung" ) . 

The deciphering of W/T messages, where the keys were knom, was 
done directly at the intercept stations. The oontents of the decoded 
messages were then evaluated. All w/T messages whioh oould hot be de- 
ooded by the intercept stations (e.g. all diplomatic messages) were sent 
daily to the Chi-Stelle in Berlin, where they were work®4 on by a rather 

large oryptanalytio staff. 

The Chi-6telle in Berlin was divided into various sections, each 

headed by a section leader. The sections each dealt with an individual 

# 

country. At a time when the manoeuvers of one of the large foreign 

powers were being monitored, the head of the section dealing with the 

• m 

0 

country In question was sent to the appropriate intercept station for 
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manoeuvers. 


6. Rxperianoea of the Any SIS 

The years 1321 *. to 1930 oan be considered s training period for the 

SIS. During this period its main interest was in the dsplcymant of for- 

* • 

•igp armi#a f tir foroos , and navies, and in keeping itself informed of 

their armament. This intelligaaoe was particularly valuable to Gernmny 
because the Treaty of Versailles had forbidden the maintenance of an 
espionage servioe. In addition, no provision had been aade in the Ger- 
man budget for the vast funds which such an organisation requires. There- 
fore the SIS mas the only source of intimate intelligence cn the military 
preparations of neighboring countries that mas available to the German 
military oonmand. After six years experience the personnel aas so accomp- 
lished that a fixed intercept station, with its small oonplement of per- 
sonnel (as outlined above), far surpassed the performance of a radio in- 

% 

telliganoe company. When the world crisis of the nineteen -thirties 
arrived, the SIS was already excellently prepared for its tasks. 

a) The Biff War of 1930 

The first read military activity which was monitored waa .the Riff 
War of 1930* The deployment and operational taotios of the Spanish 
and French were learned in detail through the decoding of W/T messages, . 
and the German Headqua r ters vms thus regularly serviced with reports. 

4 w 

For the SIS personnel this war was the first real test of its ability. 

In recognition of the fine performance of the Munich intercept station, 

* 

its ohief was given leave to pursue technical studies, the oost of whioh 
was borne by the State. 

m 

■ 

b) The Austrian Revolt of 1934 
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Several days before the beginning of the uprising whioh cost 

Doll fuss his life, the Munich intercept station was put on the cover of 

■ 

all Austrian traffic, including internal oomnunioations. The radio 
operators and the analysts naturally knee nothing of impending events, 
and results were in no nay remarkable* In its earlier stage the monitor- 
ing eas intended only thoroughly to acquaint SIS personnel vith Austrian 
traffic* However, after the revolt began, warrants for the arrest of 
politioal offenders appeared in the customs and police traffio, thus 
giving the German politioal headquarters information o oncoming the fate 
of its partisans across the border. 

• . 

At the same time an intensive monitoring of Italian communications 


had comnenoed. 


had begun 


to mass a multitude of divisions along the Brenner Line. The knowledge 
of this threatening attitude on the part of our future ally moved the 
German Comnand opportunely to withdraw from the affair. 


o) Occupation of the Rhineland, 1935 

Ever sinoe 1930 the intercept stations at Munich and Stuttgart had, 
during the sumner months, recormoitered the Demilitarized Zone for suit- 
able intercept sites for work against France. The participants were dis- 
guised as workmen and armed with passports. After sites had been selected, 
the construction work was completed with the help of trustworthy civilians* 
Several weeks before the occupation of the Rhineland an intensive monitor- 
ing of France was ordered* A newly activated radio intelligence company 
also took part in the occupation , but was not successful, owing to its 
insufficient training. No intentions, for the employment of the Frenoh 

Arny were discovered* This was very comforting to the German Command, 
since the greatly heralded march into the Rhineland in reality represent- 
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ed the entire strength of the r/ehrmacht in those days. The SIS also 
paid fullest attention at that time to the attitude of England. 

W 

During this period of political crisis, diplomatic traffic was also 
oarefully Hatched, since many conclusions could be drawn from this 
material. 


d) The Abyssinian Tar, 1933 ~ 1936 

After 1930 the Italians made noteworthy progress, not only in fly- 
ing technique, but also in the field of radio* For a while they were 
leaders in the latter field because radio technique had brought about a 
change-over from long to short wave* This might partly be explained 
by the fact that the distances between j.taly and her colonies oould 

a 

only be bridged by short wave, without incurring great expense* 

The SIS was able to follow the Abyssinian War very closely because, 


with one exception, it was in possession of all the Italian codes. 


The 


strength, organisation, and locations of the Italian peace-time arny 

* 

t 

were accurately known, and it was possible to keep abreast of the move- 
ts of units* The SIS also possessed a roster of all Italian officers, 

from the Coomandsr- in -Chief, Mussolini, down to the youngest second 

# 

lieutenant* Locations, strength and armament of the Colonial Army were 
also know in detail* There was a double check an movements of units 
from Italy proper, because a decipherable strength report, also giving 


casualties , 


transmitted daily from Abyssinia. The local cocmanders. 


dew to oompany canaan dors , were know by name. In fact, the Ge 


C 


of 


It 


d was in possession of as 


h information concerning their supplies 


it ion, rations, and medicines, as were the Italians themselves, 
also ascertained that there were difficulties within the Italian 
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military oonmcnd. The policy of maintaining a olose watch cn the 


remained 


surprising 


German Command, in spite of its accurate 


nesses which manifested themselves in the Abyssinian cam p ai g n, still 
preferred a partnership with them, rather than a much more qualified 


people, such as the British. 


day at 1700 hours a radio telephone 



conversation between Mussolini and the Coranander- in -Chief in Abyssinia 
was intercepted. No special conclusions could be dram from these con- 
versations alone, but when put together with other intercepted material 

e 

they yielded fruitful results. 




e) The Spanish Civil War, 1936 - 1939 

At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, the fixed intercept stations 
at Munioh and Stuttgart immediately began to monitor the aonmunicat ions 
of both factions. To assist in this task an advanced intercept station 

was set up on the Wen deist ein, in Bavaria. From the traffic intercepted 

% 

it was realised that intercept sites in Spain itself were indispensable, 
if an impressive Job were to be done. Accordingly, when the Legion Condor 
was founded, an SIS company was added to it, and by degrees its strength 


brought up to approximately 


company 


C 


the SIS took to the field for the first time. The often-to-be-repeated 
mistake was made of placing the unit in the hands of officers who, strange- 
ly enough, were opposed to the very existence of the SIS, and whose pres- 
enco had a hampering and unfavorable effect on the wonc. In spite of 
this the SIS Company quickly assumed its role as a. most important in- 

9 

strument of intelligence to the Conmand, the more so because the signal 
procedure of the Comnunists was at that time still very primitive. How- 


ever. even 


ts revealed how quick they w 
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am mistakes. They had many radio 


simple crypt o graphic 


good, but seldom adhered 


machine-cipher) ; their radio procedure 


Thus 


bu il d in g up of strong points oould always be determined from the radio 


picture 


reported 


d. 


Arqy in Spain 


trary to the propagmda which was circulated within Germany, was well 
disciplined and battle-worthy. Franco often found himself in desperate 

situations. His eventual victory, especially after the battle of Teruel, 

% 

# 

appeared very m lively. It is surprising what little use of these ex- 
tremely valuable experiences was made by the Germans in their own campaign 
against Russia* 


f) Oooupaticn of Austria, March 1938 





Following his return from a oenferenoe with the "Fuehrer" at Beroh- 
tesgartan, Schusctnigg sent off a radiogram to Prmice in whioh he re- 
quested assistmoe in maintaining Austrian independence. This message 
was inasediately deciphered, and was highly instrumental in accelerat ing 
the action taken by the German Conmand. 

7. Growth and Expansion of the Amy 313 

After 1930 the Reiohswehr began slowly to expand. The controllers 
of the International C omuls sion were fewer in number mid finally were 
abolished altogether. Little by little modem equipment was introduced 

into the Any whioh, owing to its many years of manoeuvers had become 

* 

so specialised and well-trained for its Job that eaoh private was cap- 
able of taking oanmand of a platoon. During the afore-mentioned 
sequenoe of events the SIS also underwent much expansion and improvement # 
The fixed intercept stations were set up in individual buildings, equipped 
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in accordance with the latest technical improvement s of that period* 

t « 

Advanced out-staticns and ocntrol stations were completed, and occupied 
by newly activated SIS units* Neither the advent of National Socialism 
nor the year 1934 brought any noticeable changes* The Party was occupied 
with State affairs; the Reiohswohr, whioh was indeed happy to receive 
more attention, nevertheless stuck firmly to its traditions and was not 
anoroaohed upon by the Party* Ry 1934 each intercept station had its 

t 

on building, outside of oity limits in order to be free from electrical 
interference* In 1933 the first permanent SIS company was activated, 

for the greater part from Signal Corps recruits* Officers, non-com- 
missioned offioars, and privates of the fixed intercept stations served 
as instructors. In selecting this new military personnel, no consider- 
ation was given to an individual's teohnioal background; the only re- 

t 

quirement was a certain degree of intelligence. Many difficulties 
resulted, whioh had their reperoussicns throughout the entire German 

ft' 

0 

Signal Corps* This policy continued for an excessively long time - 
approximately two years - in order to bring suoh companies up to strength* 

0 

The lack of technically trained personnel, especially among the officers, 
remained one of the greatest deficiencies of German SIS units right up 
to the end of the war. 

0 

The SIS oompanies were fully mobile from the outset, while the SIS 
stations remained in fixed locations, even during the war. 



8. Miss ions within the Reiohawehr 

la addition to intercepting foreign traffic, the SIS stations were 

w 

also given the mission of monitoring our own traffic during radio exer- 
cises* These took place monthly within the Vehrkreis and included gov- 
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ornmnt networks suoh as polios, customs , etc. This monitoring was 


very 


dreaded "by the oomoanders of the radio 


as by the radio operators themselves, since even the smallest viola- 
tier vu reported la the Interest of radio discipline. During the Han- 
oeuTara one SIS ooo^eny, o on slating of D/P operators from SIS stations 

e 

and good radio operators from the signal battalions, was allotted to 

both sides* These SIS companies, which war s only formed for the dur— 
at ion, had as their task} 

a) Determining breaches of radio security end taking steps to 
• remedy them; 

b) Furnishing the commanders of each side with a picture of the 
opponent's general situation. 


This function 


signal sections* 


valuable to the entire command, aa well aa to the 


very deficient* Old receivers 


9* Teohnioal Equipment 

At first technical equipment 

a 

from Torld War I ware being used, the installation of whioh alone 

i 

technically a difficult task, and therefore naturally unsuitable for 
the SIS* Sven the later-installed multiple dial receivers with singls 
dial tuning proved a failure* Short wave (HP) receivers were in part 


improvised* 


oognisanoe of the importance of the SIS 


ess given to its allotment of equipmmt , and finally receivers 


that eere praotioal 


made available* 


10* Seleotion of Intercept Sites 

Jh aocordar oe with the views of high-frequency teohnioiens, spec- 
ial operational sites ware selected along the borders of Germany for 
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monitoring the manoeuvers of foreign powers* After a rather long per- 
iod of testing these were made serviceable for field operations. If 

they proved, especially suitable, the permanent installations, with direct 

0 • 

ion-finders, were built* Those along the western border were naturally 
very valuable at the beginning of the French campaign* 
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PART TWO 

ORIGINS OP THE LUFTWAFPB SIOfAL INTELLIGBJCE SERVICE 




TECHNICAL SERGEANT KARL JERING 


CHI-STSUZ. 313. LUFTWAFFE 


1* General 

As Its expansion continued, there arose a justifiable demand an the 
part of the Luftwaffe for its om SIS* SIS is purely the concern of that 

bran oh of the aervioe to whioh it belongs. During ny tour of duty with 

■ 

the Amy SIS I was able to observe time and time again that far less im- 
port anoe was being attached to the monitoring and evaluation of air farces 
traffic, than to the interoeption of ground forces traffic* Whether a 
radio operator or an evaluator, a knowledge of one's ovn branch of the 
service is always a prerequisite to being able to form an estimate of 
the corresponding branch in an alien country* For example, only one who 
is alreaty familiar with the airoraft warning service of his own country, 
can properly evaluate the airoraft warning service radio traffic of another 

oountry. This hypothesis, whioh must be realized in order to oreate a 
successful SIS , was ignored by the Amy in air force matters, both from 

the intercept and evaluation standpoints. This was made evident again 
and again by comparing the evaluation results of the Amy and Luftwaffe. 

It is also humanly understandable that an officer or enlisted man will 
always be more interested in the branch of service in which he has re- 

» 

oeived his training. 

Thus from the very outset, the division of the Signal Intelligence 
Service into an JLniy , Navy, and Luftwaffe SIS was perfectly logioal* 
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in 1938, there was at times added a platoon of soldiers who were trained 
there for a short time in SIS, and who, after this training, were returned 
to their regular units. Only in 1939 were these men finally transferred 
to the intercept stations. 

# 

4. The Chi-Stella of Luftwaffe Headquarters 

The Chi-Stelle of Luftwaffe Headquarters was founded on January 1, 
1937* It was part of the Air Ministry and consisted of one officer, a 
teohnioian, and 13-20 oivilian employees, it oolleoted the material of 
the out stations, put it in order, arranged it according to speoified 

topics, and passed it on to the A-2 of the Luftwaffe General Staff. In 

■ 

creating the Chi^Jtelle the fundamental error was oomnitted of choosing 
personnel indiscriminately, without any regard to their previous train- 
ing* for this speoial work. The civilian employees, to be sure, had had 
training, but no Chi-Stelle experience. Therefore, the importance of 
the Chi-Stelle in these first years remained slight, when it should 
have been assuming operational direction of the Luftwaffe SIS. 

3. Methods 

The Luftwaffe fixed intercept stations at first monitored only the 

air force point— to— point networks taken over from the Amy. Since in 
peacetime almost all countries sent their radio traffic "in the clear", 

a 

the work was relatively simple. D/P's were virtually unknown The 
direotion finding stations that had been ordered were made available ty 

the manufacturers only after the outbreak of war. 

Bvexy intaro apt station had about 10 analysts who evaluated locally 

intercepted material an the spot. The results were sent to Berlin to 

the Chi-Stelle of Luftwaiffe Headquarters. SIS experiments such as 
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The most fundamental requirement for the efficiency of an SIS officer 
and evaluator, as veil as for a radio operator, is that he be continually 
furnished an insight Into developments within his own bran oh of servioe , 
and, as far as possible, into the respective branches of the armed forces 
of foreign nations. How else oan he evaluate a branch of servioe of a 
foreign power? 

2. Personnel 

In 1935 the Luftwaffe began to take the first oiviliaa employees 

a 

into its SIS, who, for the next 3 years, underwent familiarization train- 
ing at Any intercept stations. They consisted of people who at one 

time, either in civil or military life, had received radio training or 
who were fluent in foreign languages. Among them were old soldiers, for- 

mer seamen, professional travellers, adventurers, and politioal refugees. 
In contrast to the Any, seourity measures taken in admitting people to 
the SIS were only superficial. This was evident in the selections made 
from among the applioants. Some of them were interesting and respectable 

a 

persons, but unfortunately a great number were questionable characters. 
The latter mad > training more difficult, and for a long period of the 
war, owing to their privileged positions, had a derogatory influence cn 

I 

the Luftwaffe SIS. 

■ 

3» Luftwaffe Fixed Intercept Stations 

In the years 1937*1938 the Luftwaffe proceeded to organize its own 
SIS. "Weather Radio Receiving Stations" (a oover name for intercept 

i 

stations) were set up according to the Aruy prototypes. These consist- 
ed at first of an off ioer-in-charge , two or three technicians and 30-40 
civilian employees, depending on the magnitude of the task. Beginning 
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practice flights with the Zeppelin, eta. , were osrried out under the 
direction of the Chi-Stelle. 


6 . 


Time 



In the event of ear the creation of intercept battalions was pro— 

% 

vided, and the 3rd Air Signal Battalion of eaoh Luftflotte Signal Regi- 
nent was to become an SIS battalion. The fixed intercept stations 
looated in eaoh Luftflotte area were to cive ud oadre personnel for 


trained operators 


i were added two mobile companies of pr 
beginning, to be sure, these companies 


standard 


For evaluat- 


ing intercept results a Vf-Leitatelle, in company strength, was provided 
for eaoh Luftflotte, and was administratively a part of the 3 r d Battalion 
Thus, at the beginning of the war, eaoh intercept battalion consisted 
of 2 mobile ooupanies, 2-3 fixed intercept stations and a W-Leitstelle. 

In this organisation, however, a serious mistake was made in that 
the above-mentioned companies were not activated iimediately and cont- 
inually trained, as was done in the Amy. Instead they at first existed 
in the form of temporary intercept platoons which were trained ty the 
fixed intercept stations, the men being returned after this to their 
radio companies in the Luftwaffe Signal Regiments. Naturally two years 
would not have sufficed for a baaio training in SIS as well as military 
training. Nevertheless, in this way there would have been available 

a greater nucleus than the few hundred civilian employees, on whioh <xie 

♦ 

could have ijaaediately called upon the outbreak of war. Thus, the 
functioning of the Luftwaffe SIS in the early months of the war was 
almost entirely to the credit of the oivilian employees, since they 

were the only ones who had a knowledge of the b - liness. 


16 
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7» 313 Organisation Before the Outbreak of World War II (Sae Figure No. 2) 

Shortly before the start of the war, W-Leit stations were set up 
with the individual Luftflotten. These stations compiled aigial intell- 
igence results for the general staffs of their respect ire Luftf lotten. 

In this way there began, at first , a certain decentralisation of the 

% 

Luftwaffe SIS. The following was the organisation in detail about the 

middle of 1939s 

a) The Chi -3 telle of Luftwaffe Headquarters 

The Luftwaffe Chi-3 telle, corresponding to the Chi-Stellen of 
the Arny and Navy, had been founded for the purpose of oent rally 
oonpiling the results of the Luftwaffe SIS, ohecking them with 
those of the Navy and the Amy , assigning monitoring areas to the 
W-Leit st ellen , publishing general orders for signal intelligence 
work, and arranging for a widespread exchange of intelligence and 
methods. In the faoe of all these tasks, the Chi-Stelle, with its 
for the most part incapable leaders and inexperienced personnel, 
was at first practically helpless, although its relations with the 
A-2 of the Luftwaffe General Staff, in contrast to the relations 
of the Le it st ellen with their A-2's, was very good from the start. 

The Chi-Stelle was divided into Referate, of which Referat "A" 
dealt with personnel and equipment, Referat "B” with England, 

Referat *C* with France, Referat "D" with Russia, and Referat "E" 
with oryptanalysis. During the course of the war the Referate, 
according to their respective missions, underwent different devel- 
opment, and on occasions they moved to the vicinity of the head- 
quarters with whioh they were concerned, or to the most important 

Leitstellen. Therefore, their work is discussed in connection with 
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the articles on the individual fronts* 


b) W-Leit 1 




Was formed from the fixed intercept station at Pul an it z near 
Dresden, was located at Bemau, and at the outbreak of war moved 
to Koenigsberg* In addition to two intercept companies, rf-2i in 
Hoppe lbude (East Prussia) was also under its sphere of influence* 
Its effort was direoted against Poland and Russia. 

c) W-Leit 2 

Emerged from the intercept station in Brunswick, moved to 
Munster, and than, during the French campaign, to Brussels* In 
addition to two intercept companies, W-22 in Husum was also con- 
trolled try it* The principle task of W-Leit 2 was the monitoring 
of England. 



d) W-Leit 3 

Was developed from the intercept station in Munich-Oberhaching. 

To it were added two more fixed intercept stations, one in Mains- 

* 

Gdnsheim, and the other in Baden-Baden. There were also two com- 
panies of the Si&ial Regiment Legion Condor* The monitoring area 
of W-Leit 3 consisted of Franoe and Italy, together with their 
colonies* 




a) W-Leit A 

Had its origin in the intercept station at Premstatten near 

4 

Gras, and devoted itself primarily to the Balkan Air Forces. After 
the end of the Polish oampaign a fixed intercept station was set 
up in Reiohshof (Poland) and allotted to W-Leit 4* This station, 
however, was occupied with Russian traffic from the very start. 
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W-Leit A- also had at its disposal two untrained intercept companies • 





f) W-Leit 5 (See Figure 3) 


•Letts t«lle 


purpose 


moved there, and proceeded to organize intercept work in Norway. 
Its intercept companies at Halden, Petsamo, and Bergen, being 
part of the Signal regiment of Luftf lotto 5, worked to a modest 
extent also, against the Red Air Force, though this SIS battalion 
was primarily concerned with the British Coastal Command, and with 
ocnvov traffic in the Arotio. British training traffic in UK 


after 


East,was turned over to W-Leit 5* 


w 
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PART THREE 

LUFTIAFPB SIS 0H5RATICNS IN THE 1BST (WORLD WAR II) 

LIEUTENANT ERWIN 3GHEUSR1E 

and 

TECHNICAL SERGEANT KARL JERING 

LUFTWAFFE SIS 

I. Outbreak of the War; First Results 
1. General 

The effect of the outbreak of war was inrnediately felt by the 

% 

Signal Intelligence Service, in so far as all participating nations 
began to transmit the majority of their messages in codes and ciphers. 

Thus the evaluation of the contaits of messages was made more difficult, 
although the organisation of the enemy air foroes, as such, was already 
known, and could be constantly built up from intelligence on hand. Newly 
activated units were identified cn the basis of existing tables of organ- 
isation. In France, in the early months of the war, only the movements 
of bomber and reoonnadssance units oould be determined, since the fighter 
arm oould only be followed by monitoring r/t traffic. 

The Polish campaign, which lasted only 18 days, was over too quickly 
for SIS to play a part in it. On the other hand, the French and Russian 
oanpaigns were preceded by a long preparatory period in which the respect- 
ive Leitstellen found time to familiarize themselves with enemy procedure. 

e 

Also, by virtue of existing reserves, it was possible to concentrate 
the bulk of the available resources on a single foe. 
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2. Organization 

• • 

Vith the outbreak of ear, only the teo battalions set up for 

e 

the Vest, under W-Leit 2 and W-Leit 3 # were imaediately committed. Both 
battalions, which had Just been activated, had thousmda of difficulties 
to contend with. For example, the shortage of offioers eaa so acute 
that teo intercept o companies had to be ooonended Jointly by one officer. 
The position of the Leitstellen at Luftflotte Headquarters weus a difficult 
one; contributory factors eere the complete unfamiliarity of the Leit- 
st alien oo nsn a nde rs with 313 natters, and the all too strlot security 
measures with which the C hi HS telle surrounded the activity of the Signal 
Intelligence Service. Even the flying units of the Luftflottan, which 
were interested only in combat , regarded the SIS with much scepticism. 

v 

The first break in this wall of distrust surrounding SIS was achieved 
through the results of monitoring enemy r/t fighter traffic. 

In order to combat raids by French fighters an Germany proper, 
individual intercept detachments were formed from the companies wider 
W-Leit 3 to intercept the b/T traffic of these fighters* On their own 

initiative these detachments sought contact with German fighter units, 

■ 

to whom they oomnunioated their observations by telephone. Slnoe the 
Frenoh fighter pilots were extremely incautious and talked a great 
deal, the Frenoh r/T traffic gave very valuable indications to the Ger- 
man fighter control, especially since the detachments were equipped with 
direction-finders and could continually give the positions of eneuy 

fighters* The aucoeases of Staffeln and Gruppen working together with - 

* 

* 

SIS detachments in shooting dom eneny aircraft increased to suoh an 
extant that the Signal Intelligence Service became an agency more and 
more esteemed and desired by the German Fighter Comnand. 
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The British night attacks on Go many began in the first months of 
1940* Usually the British bombers flew to Le Bourget , near Paris, during 
the afternoon, and then took off from there at night, flying as far as 
the Prague area. Their routes could be olosely followed by the inter- 
cept stations of W-Leit 2 and 3 through D/F bearings on air-to-air 
traffic and positions given "in the clear". They were nothing but propa- 
ganda and training flights, during which only leaflets were dropped. 

Neither in the six-weeks- long French campaign was it possible for 

• • 

SIS to distinguish itself, owing to the speedy sequence of events. An 

exception were the previously -mentioned intercept detaohments of the 9th 
and 10th Companies under W-Leit 3, who worked in cooperation with Ger- 
man fighter units. After the end of the French campaign W-Leit 3 moved 

# 

to La Celle St. Cloud near Paris, the 9th Company to Deauville on the 
Channel, the 10th to St. Malo, *-23 to Brest, and W-33 to St. Cloud. 
W-Leit 2 had already moved during the campaign with W-12 to the vic- 
inity of Brussels, and from there dispatched an intercept platoon to 
Wissant. To this platoon, indeed, the best results of signal intell- 
igence in this war are to be credited. The platoon covered No. 11 
Fighter Group in England^ At times the large soale operations of the 
German Luftwaffe against England in the fall of 1940 were directed from 
its intercept room. Here the tactioal importance of SIS became indis- 
putably apparent for the first time. Unfortunately W-Leit 2 was trans- 
ferred to the East early in 1941, and the platoon subsequently fell to 
the lot of W-Leit 3. Requests for personnel and equipment were cant- 
inually ignored by W-Leit 3* which could not overlook the fact that its 
own intercept oompsnies had been overshadowed "by this platoon* 
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The great tactical successes achieved by the SIS out-stations , 
which primarily benefited the flying units, also brought about gradually 
a more favorable relationship between SIS and higher headquarters. Sven 
the Chi-8telle gained renown thereby. Of course the unfortunate internal 
politics played with the key positions in the Signal Intelligence Servioe 
prevented a steady rise. The young, hastily expanded Luftwaffe still con- 
tained too many rough edges and contradictions, and in spite of all its 
modernity was burdened with too much inveterate Prussianism to be capable 
of instituting radical ohanges directly following great successes. Thus, 
those yovng, successful soldiers did not become the decisive fact or in 

the next period of SIS development , but rather the old reserve and oar- 
ear offioers, unfamiliar with SIS work, who held the key positions by 

9 

virtue of their rank and age, and whose paralysing and often destructive 
influence was characteristic of the Signal Intelligence Servioe in the 


Vest. 

0 m , 

3. Training 

9 

During peacetime, although tjie civilian employees had been 
trained in Amy intercept stations, the SIS training of military personnel 
was totally neglected. Therefore, when the mmber of SIS personnel in- 
creased tenfold in the early months of the war, the newcomers received 
no introduction to their work and had to develop© their own ideas and 
methods independently. In order to remedy this intolerable situation, 
an SIS school was created under the control of W-Leit 3 » in which radio 

e 

# * 

a 

operators aid evaluators were given the experience necessary for their 
profession. The SIS school, which was organised and conducted by a cap- 
able officer who had grown up in the kntgr SIS, *as later transferred 
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from Soecking In Bavaria to the Battalion in Paris, to improve the 

student's knowledge of SIS methods in the West, and to substantially 

# 

further the training of responsible personnel. 


II. Situation in the Middle of 1940 (See Figures 4 and 5) 

1. General 

The surprisingly quick collapse of the Western Powers in the 
French campaign of 1940 offered only limited opportunities to the SIS 
for expansion. Few staff officers had yet realized the importance of 
the immediate evaluation of intercepted messages. Tactical and strategic 
evaluation of Signal Intelligence was in its infancy, on the one hand 
because conpetent SIS officers themselves were not yet aware of its poss- 
ibilities, and on the other, because headquarters were disposed to re- 
gard this intelligence agency in the same light as they did reports of 
secret agents. 


2. Organization 

An insight into the stage of the SIS development in 1940 can 
be obtained f rom the following facts: 

a) SIS intelligence was made available only to the Luftwaffe 
Operations Staff and to Luftflotte Headquarters. Any liaison 
with flying units was forbidden by the Chief Signal Officer 
of the Luftwaffe, General Martini, on the grounds of security; 

b) The headquarters authorities were very often incapable of compre- 
hending this new form of intelligence, and were distrustful of 

a 

it. Consequently Signal Corps personnel found it difficult to 
offer advice to headquarters. Only after a long period of trial 


was the SIS 



■e^mtvcatian for itself at caiman d 
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S/S Organisation in /he West, Middle of 1940 
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posts and on headquarters staffs. 

* 

o) The assignment of the SIS battalions to the individual Luft- 

\ 

f lot ten caused a oertaln disunity in respect to personnel and 
equipment. The Chi-3telle, which at that time still clvng to 
its peace-time traditions , was unable to assume the over all 
direction of operations, sinoe it was still short of operational 
experience; 

d) Shortage of SIS officers} 

e) A great shortage of technically qualified personnel* The new 
personnel whioh was continually being reoeived by the SIS con- 



sisted mostly of academic students and linguists, among whom 
there were seldom any people with technical interests to be 
found. The Chief Sigial Officer of the Luftwaffe was unable to 
produce a carefully planned policy regarding personnel, such 
as that maintained from the very first by the Allies* 

To these were added the following operational difficulties* 
a) The battalions were administratively subordinate to the Chief 



Signal Officers of the Luftflotten, and to the regimental 



commanders, who were unfamiliar with this field of work. 

b) They reoeived their operational instructions from the Chi- 

9 

Stella in Berlin, or rather from its evaluation canters which 

were oalled "Referate". 

# 

The chief results of this were* 

4 

a) The different conceptions on the part of the Luftflotten and 
their Chief Signal Officers concerning warfare itself, and 
their respective demands upon the SIS. 
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b) The refusal of the W-Leitstellen to recognize the correspond- 

9 

0 

ing Ref orate of the Ghi-S telle as the final agency controlling 
SI operations. These W-LeitsteUen regarded the Referate as 
an unnecessary organization. 

3. Strength (See Figures A- and 3) 

The SIS units located in the West comprised: 

3 W-Leit st ell on (including one under oonstruotion in Norway) 



3 Fixed SIS Stations 
3 SIS companies 

The strength in personnel approximated 2000 men. 





4* Locations 

» i 

The W-Leitstellen were looated either at or near the Luftflotten 
Headquarters. The fixed SIS stations moved up more slowly. SIS oorap- 

m 

males were already established an the coasts of Holland, Belgium, and 

f 

France. Bach coup any and fixed SI3 Btation had a w/T and an r/T platoon, 
as well as an evaluation section and its own D/F set-up. 

3* Evaluation 

e 

Each SIS station and SIS coop any analyzed its allotted material 
with much flourish, but with considerable duplication of effort as be- 
tween them, not to speak of waste in personnel and equipment considering 
the results obtained. Two reports went daily to the W-Leitstelle and to 

the pertinent Refer at. The daily logs were sent ty courier to the W- 

* 

Leitstelle and to the Referat concerned, and there were examined and 
evaluated. In spite of this duplication of work, the individual companies 
were allowed to operate independently, their independence varying with 
the ability of the oonpany commander and the evaluators. Competition 
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and Jeadousy knew no bounds* 

Dally reports and other reports at this time contained only 

descriptions of the radio traffic, i.e. lists of call-signs, traffic 
identification, etc. Detailed explanations were seldom given* In add- 
ition, intelligence from other sources was, to a certain extent, furnish- 
ed to the C hi -S telle by the A-2 of the Headquarters staff, while the W- 

e 

Lei tste lien received their collateral intelligence from the A-2 of the 

0 

Luftflotten* 


Problems concerning aneny fighter control. Installations and 

*•# 

functioning of enengr radar, use of call-signs by RAF fighters, eto. , 
were still unsolved* 

Intelligence from both the speoial radio seotion of the Genian 
Post Office, and from the Procurement Division of the Luftwaffe, d e al i ng 
with radar intercept and Janming, was shrouded in such secrecy that, in 
the case of the W-Leit 3, only the o amending officer and one technician 

were permitted to have aooess to these reports* 

In the Luftflotte 2 area, however, in the Oalais-Boulogne 
region, the concentration of SIS Stations and Naval l/P Centrals brought 
about oloser liaison with the aonmanders of fighter units, and with 
Naval formations. 


a 


6. Signal Co-mi cation 

Ths comnunioation channels consisted oft 

a) 1 telephone or teletype line from each SIS company and atatian 
and in some oases also from the out stations) to the Leitstelle; 

b) 1 teletype and telephone line from each W-Leitstelle to the 


pertinent Ref erst of ths Chi-Stelle at Luftwaffe Headquarters; 
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also to the Luftflotte Headquarters and to neighboring W- 
Leitstellan. 

o) Telephone lines between the various companies and SIS stations; 

d) Telephone and teletype lines from the W-Le it st alien and SIS 

t 

V 

companies .to the Luftwaffe exchanges; 

a 

e) Telephone lines from the SIS companies and stations to the out- 
stations and D/F's. 

This land-line system was the prototype for lines later installed 
to operational units, and was oonstruoted by signal construction units of 
the Luftflotte. 

It proved disadvantageous to the SIS not to have any construct- 
ion platoons of its own. The W-Le it st alien .were equipped with their om 
telephone and teletype exchanges. 

7. Cooperation with other Units and Headquarters 

Referat B of the Chi-Stelle disseminated information to the 
corresponding section of the Luftwaffe Operations Staff. Hiss ions within 
the operational sphere of their respective Luftflotten were assigned to 
the W-Leitstellen by the Chi-Stelle. The Luftflotten reserved the right 
to request additional intelligence within the sphere laid dowi by the 
Chi-Stelle. 

III. Situation in the Middle of 1941 (See Figures 6, 7 and 8) 

1. General 

The main accomplishment of the year was the building up of the 

V 

m 

SIS organisation. This was furthered by: 

m 

a) The organisational ability and alertness of the conmanding 
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S/S Organisation in 4be West, Middle of 19M1 
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former 


understood how to use his influence end connections 


to good advantage j 


b) The withdrawal of Luftflotte 2 in tte middle 


subordination of the remaining 


Belgium and Holland to the W-Leitstelle 3; 


o) The increase in cooperation with other inits and headquarters 


staffs of the Luftwaffe in the Vest* 


2. Organisat ion 


breadth and depth of the over picture 


SIS in- 


creased considerably in comparison to 1940* A number of problems, how- 


remained unsolved! 


) 


regulations 


customers was widened by the oreation of "SIS -Liaison Officers" 


(HVO). This paved the way for increased cooperation with oper- 


ational staffs* Nevertheless, all details depended on the in- 


dividual personalities of the A-2 and his liaison officer; 


b) The distrust which had been shown by staffs toward the SIS 


understanding 


many 


reports were read more out of curiosity than 


the tactical value that might be found in them; 


o) The shortage of officers loomed inauspiciously ahead* Out of 


a class of ten officer candidates, who shortly after completing 


their course were promoted to 2nd Lieutenant, only three re- 


mained in Signal Intelligence* The rest showed themselves to 


be uninterested, and had to be transferred to other branohes 
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e) 


of the service. Yovng, active soldiers at that time saw no 

military future in Signal Intelligence. For this reason the 

% 

background requirements for SIS officers had to be ohanged. 
Attendance at the SI3-School in Soecklng was substituted for 
the Air Sirnial School at Halle in the case of SIS officer can- 


didates. In 


SIS-School 


the W-Leitstelle 3» 3h this way the SIS created a new corps of 
officers from within its om ranks. However, the military train- 
ing of these officers, and their experience with troops, remained 
deficient because of their excessively short period of training; 

d) The demand for evaluators, W/T operators, and B/T operators 

. # 

always exoee dsd the availability of this personnel. In the 


case 


customary peace-time 


was immediately changed over, at the beginning of the war, to 
a if^watch system. Now the ever-increasing flow of messages 
required the introduction of a 3“Bhift system. A high degree 

P 

4 

of specialisation prevailed throughout .the evaluation sections 
Conflicts between military and SIS affairs interfered with the 


work. 


mained 


evaluators or radio 


conqpany commander 


was unwilling to release them to the training oouraes necessary 
for promotion , since their less would immediately be felt in 


the work; 


civilian employees 


fresh 


while had become familiar with the work. The tension between 


the military and 


ialised aspects of the work was to a cer- 


and specialized aspects 
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tain- extent eliminated t y the preferential treatment of SIS- 
personnel regarding promotion; ' 

I # 

f) In spite of the efforts of the 313-School, however, the diffi- 
culties occasioned by the lack of basic technical training and 
shortage of new personnel could not be eliminated. Reserve 
officers, who were both technically and militarily unfit, held 
most of the important positions. The German Comnand was never 
able to make an appropriate select icn of personnel; 

g) A solution to this unfortunate problem was frequently considered, 
but no decision could be reached. 


3. Strength 

There were no fundamental changes during the year. The depart- 
>f the THjeitstelle 2 and its units for the East am Front was oompen- 
for ty continual replacements of personnel. (See Figures 6 and 7)* 


/ 


4. Looations 

The fixed SIS stations, with the exception of Husum, left their 


installations and quarters In Germany and moved to the occupied areas in 

» 

the Vest. The 313-units of Luftflotte 2 remaining in the West were placed 
under the W-Leitstelle 3. which thus became a central evaluation head- 


quarters for all western matters 


facilitate liaison 


Stalls, Referat B moved to Aanieres— sur-Oise (near Paris) in October, 


1940. 


same time the W-Leitstelle 3 began to exercise 


in: luanoe on the d/F sections of the companies. HF l/F’s from the north- 


ern 



I;/? networks , each covering a large 


Biarrits were linked into several 


w 

The radio and direct land-line 


rop 
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tremely 


made 


Although the respective 


brought up to strength 


ient, nevertheless, 


the L/F evaluation seotion of the W-Leitstelle 3 continued to retain 


greatly 


This 


development was furthered 


plotting British reconnaissance aircraft over convoys in the Atlantic. 
The W-Iisitstelle 3 worked in close cooperation with the Atlantic air 
force commander and the submarine commandant at Lorient. 

Each company slowly developed its own specialty. - Wissant and 
Urville expanded into fighter^waming centers whioh were most important 
for the protection of German reconnaissance aircraft. Originally, in- 
dividual units were informed by telephone of messages that were of in- 


thenu 


demands 


so immense that individual service could not be given to each staff el, 


gruppe 


er-waming 


broadcast was established. All positions of British day and night figh 
era which had been determined were mads known by means of the broadcast 
The unit conmand posts decoded these messages and gave instructions to 
their aircraft in flight. Ey this means numerous Gonnan reconnaissance 
aircraft received information as to when they had first bean plotted by 
the British Air Raid Warning Service, where patrolling fighters would 
cross their path, what types of aircraft had been sent up against them, 
etc# Not only reconnaissance units, however, but also our fighters, 
bombers, Air-Sea Rescue Service, E-boats, and convoys made use of this 

w 

broadcast. From the end of lyi+O until the invasion the broadcast 


s 


facilitated the diff 


WfcfCREl 


thousands of German 
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and ships in the Channel area* 

In November of 1940 the RAP Fighter C 


d began to reequip their 


irs with VHP* Beginning with the control stations and squadrons 
Group, one group of traffic after another gradually disappeared. 

.e time the Germans paid dearly for their great neglect of the VHP 


persecution of radio 


The only available VHP 


reoeiver (Viotor) proved to be unsuitable because of its short range. 
The development of the "S" receiver ehioh had the correct band spread 


performance had not yet been completed. 


collapse 


earning service on the Channel ooast van inn in on t. Only the use of the 
Prenoh "3JLDER" reoeiver, beginning in February 1941, saved the situation 
Thanks to the negleot of the British Fighter Conmand in not o hanging 
o all-signs, at the same time that the equipment was o hanged, the traffio 
of the two most important Groups was again under control within a few 
days. Had the British changed oall-sigis, we would have been forced to 
undergo a long wait until a VHP D/P organisation was set up, in order 


to identify the traffio. 

.The ”SADIR" proved to be excellent; ground stations, as well as 
aircraft, could be clearly heard within a range of 150-200 kilometers. 
Beyond this range reception depended greatly on atmospheric conditions. 
For some time the British tried to hamper our interception by the use 

of a jammer. However, these disturbances naturally caused the same 

* 

difficulties for their own aircraft formation leaders as they did for 
our B/T operators, and therefore they soon oeased. Great difficulties 

0 j 

were caused by the antenna problem. At first the "SADdR" was used with 
a horizontal dipole antenna, made by the troops themselves, and placed 
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dire at ly cn the set. Then directional antennas were tried. Antenna 
poles bent upward on each end greatly improved reception. In addition, 
conic and mattress-type antennas were tried out. In spite of al l these 
experiments it was never possible to increase substantially the range 
achieved, especially in the oase of ground-stations. 

5. Evaluation 

The creation of the Meldekoepfe, the construction of HP and 
VHP D/P systems, liaison with headquarters staffs and other units, all 
brought new aspects to the field of final evaluation. Liaison was also 
established with the Dulag Luft (Luftwaffe interrogation center) in 
Oberursel. 

Daily and monthly reports were divided into tactical and tech- 
nical sections. The tactioal included a description of eneny air aot- 

P 

ivity from the Signal Intelligence point of view, while the tectnioal 

part was a systematic compilation and identification of all intercepted 

% 

traffic. 


6. Signal Communication (See Figure 8) 

% 

The Signal Intelligence Liaison officers at command posts 


higher headquarters 


7. Liaison with Units and Headquarters (See Figure 8) 

A Signal Intelligence liaison officer had been assigned to 

the advanced ooumand post of Luftflotte 3 in Deauville since the fall 

* 

of 1940. Later, liaison officers were also assigned to the 2nd and 
3rd Fighter Commands, to Atlantic Air Coianand, and to Fliegericorps IX. 
Uhfortvnately, in selecting thpse officers, completely unsuitable ones 
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also were included, with the result that liaison with many headquarters 
began to work smoothly only after many changes in personnel, including 
the assignment to this work of thoroughly experienced technical sergeants. 

Those headquarters interested in the tactical side of Signal 

* 

Intelligence received, their reports directly from companies and out- 

t 

stations, in exception to this were the fighter-warning and air sit- 
uation messages, the system for which has already been described. The 
W-Leitstelle 3 devoted itself more and more to final evaluation, with 
the exception of messages which were of concern to the Javy, and its 
competition with Referat B of the Chi-Stelle continued. Both of these 

organizations issued monthly reports and general appreciations. 

| 

IV. Situation in the Middle of 1942 (See Figures 9, 10 and 11) 

1. General 

The monitoring area of the W-Leitstelle 3 included Denmark, 
the German Bay (southern end of the North Sea), Holland, Belgium, and 
Northern and Western France. There were also three out-stations in 

A 

Spain which had been sat up during this period# This area was too 
large, and could no longer be taken care of by the staff of a single 
battalion. Moreover the battalion had becxoe too large, both as to 
number of men and also in the number of subordinate companies# There- 
fore in December 1^41, the proposal for the activation and organisation 

0 

of an SIS regiment was made. 



2. Organization 


multitude of new tasks 


the organizational problem. 

gland was not only building up her fighter arm but , having 
meanwhile organised her heavy bomber f ( oni#i<*s,^was beginning to attack 


